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certainly have supported Strafford's own denial. In a court of
law this would have been decisive, and even in the house of
lords it was clear that the tide was running in favour of the
accused. Unluckily for him, just at this moment the leaders of
the popular party learnt of the first army plot.1 Possibly 'plot'
is too strong a word to apply to the series of discussions which
had taken place between some of the discontented leaders of
the English army and courtiers like Henry Jermyn the queen's
favourite or Sir John Suckling the poet. Pym did not reveal this
plot forthwith to the house; but there can be little doubt that it
was in the minds of many and doubtless gained credence from
the king's refusal to disband the Irish army.2
Unfortunately the origin of the bill of attainder is shrouded
in darkness; but it seems to have had its rise in a group around
Sir Arthur Hcsilrige, whose subsequent career proved the inten-
sity and rigidity of his political convictions. These members,
impatient of the delays in Strafford's trial, took control away
from Pym and Hampden and passed the bill for the third time,
on 31 April, by 204 to 59. The fate of Strafford now rested with
the lords and the king. Whatever chance there might otherwise
have been of evading the death-penalty was ruined by the
prevalence of every kind of random report about the army plot.
Moreover doubts of the use the king hoped to make of the
Irish army, the attempt to introduce new troops into the Tower
(which the lieutenant would not permit), and Suckling's enlist-
ment of men for some purpose or other, contributed to an atmo-
sphere of panic. The nerves of the commons seem to have been
completely on edge, for on a certain occasion, when the house
was in full debate, a board cracked beneath the weight of some
of the members, whereupon one cried out that he smelt gun-
powder, and so caused the rest to rush out helter-skelter.
At such a time fair play gave place to rancorous bitterness.
The argument of St. John that it was idle to discuss the legality
of the bill of attainder because it was never accounted either
cruel or foul play to knock foxes and wolves on the head as
beasts of prey wherever they were found, was symptomatic of
the prevailing sentiments in the commons. The house of lords
did not remain uninfluenced by the rumours abroad, and ac-
cepted the bilL All now depended on Charles. He had recently
reassured Strafford that he should not suffer in life, honour, or
1 Gardiner, ix. 317.                                                    2 Ibid., pp. 334-5.